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chemist, you found that he had nothing to sell
but drugs and toilet articles. When you went
to the tobacconist, you found that he sold
tobacco in various forms; nothing else. When
you went to the sweetstuff shop, you went to
buy sweets, and that was all you could buy in
that shop. To-day, one doesn't know where
one is, or what shop is what; and I often wonder
how the owners of some shops describe their
business. Having renounced specialisation, they
seem anxious to display versatility. You see a
sign announcing a chemist's shop. You enter,
and you find, first, a lending library; then a
leather-goods counter; then a stationery counter;
then a counter of silver knick-knacks. You find
that the London chemist's activities are now as
heterogeneous as those of a New York drug-
store. Elsewhere you find provision-merchants
selling sporting equipment; gramophone makers
selling refrigerators; tobacconists selling cutlery;
cutlers selling foreign stamps; greengrocers
selling butter and eggs, and bookshops selling
gramophone records. Very^soon, I fancy, we
shall not be able to speak of the grocer's shop or
the confectioner's; we shall have *o speak, as
they do in villages, of The Shop. Not only in
the great streets but in the minor streets of all
parts of London one notes how many shops
have ceased to be identified with the one kind